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TODAY’S PHILOSOPHY AND TOMORROW’S 
I 


T was very little more than a decade ago that Walter Lippmann’s 

A Preface to Morals was published. Many of us who read the 
book at that time found the most interesting thing in it the vivid 
description of the dilemma of contemporary man. This dilemma 
can be stated briefly as follows: modern man recognizes his urgent 
need for a philosophy yet finds himself intellectually unable to 
accept any one of those offered to him. 

Although writing in general terms Mr. Lippmann clearly had 
particularly in mind the contemporary American. He was not con- 
cerned in his exposition primarily with the obvious fact that since 
among the hundred odd million inhabitants of the U. S. A. there 
are both theists and atheists, realists and idealists, believers in 
absolute truth and sceptics, ethical formalists and ethical teleolo- 
gists, there is no one generally accepted American metaphysical- 
epistemological-ethical doctrine. Even the ages of faith had their 
diversities of philosophical opinion and their doctrinal disputes. 
What the author of A Preface to Morals lamented was that men— 
educated and reflecting men—no longer believed either in their 
own rightness of judgment or in their opponents’ folly. We have 
come, he suggested, for the first time in history to an age, ‘‘ When 
the circumstances of life have conspired with the intellectual habits 
of the time to render any fixed and authoritative belief incredible 
to large masses of men.’’? ‘‘The acids*0fmodernity’’ have eaten 
away the faiths—religious, metaphysical, and ethical—upon which 
the thinking and the living of the past was based. It is possible, 
of course, to glory in scepticism; but Mr. Lippmann is not one who 
does. He argued that scepticism in the modern world is inevitable, 
and he suggested that this is a fact to be accepted with resignation 
tinged with melancholy. 

Ordinarily philosophical thinking does not reflect with any 
rapidity changes in world events. But things have not happened 
in the last decade in an ordinary way. And Mr. Lippmann’s 1929 
observations about modern man’s state of mind seem as one rereads 


1 Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals, p. 12. 
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them today somewhat ‘‘dated.’’ His description applied particu- 
larly to a period of uneasy world peace between the storms of 1914 
and 1939, a period in which the reflective American still had some 
leisure, Mr. Lippmann’s account suggests, to spend in brooding over 
the loss of his soul and of the eternal truths that were supposed to 
nourish it. There is surely little brooding of this sort being done 
today. The violently moving events of the past few years have 
riveted our attention on public and practical issues. And any 
spectator of the international scene is inevitably keyed to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that, whatever his own beliefs or lack of beliefs, he 
lives in a world full of articulate and powerful groups of persons 
who base their thinking and their action on dogmas and ideologies 
which in theory contradict many of the once undoubted doctrines 
of traditional ethics and which lead logically, when translated into 
terms of applications and practice, to head-on conflicts of one 
‘‘authority’’ with another. 

The very existence of these conflicting, ‘‘authoritative’’ ideolo- 
gies means, of course, that those who accept them have escaped from 
the philosophical dilemma of which we have spoken by substituting 
for a first-quarter-of-the-twentieth-century scepticism a second- 
quarter-of-the-twentieth-century mass act of faith. Needing a 
philosophy they have been supplied with one by the powers that 
be. The masses in Europe have thus ‘‘gotten’’ philosophy in the 
last quarter of a century as never before in the course of history. 
The philosophies of the past were in the great majority of cases 
recommended not to the masses but to a special class, to an aristo- 
cratic governing class, or to one of theologians and clerics, or to 
one of ‘‘the learned.’’ Today in the communist and fascist states, 
although the doctrines of democracy are repudiated, the necessity 
of supplying not only certain classes but the masses of the people 
with a philosophy, is recognized. One may question how far the 
political, economic, social, and educational theories of the U. 8S. S. R. 
today have been, as a matter of fact, deduced from a doctrine of 
dialectical materialism, or how far they could, as a matter of logic, 
be so deduced; but that those in authority consider it expedient to 
teach not only the theory to be applied in particular fields but also 
the ‘‘right’’ basic philosophical doctrine is clear. The leaders of 
fascist and Nazi thought have of course always been able to select 
such metaphysical principles as would serve to support official 
political and social theories from the writings of the post-Kantian 
idealists. Foreign professional philosophers may find fascist and 
Nazi metaphysics rather nebulous, but it has been thought worth 
while to keep a good supply of them on hand for home consumption. 

It seems probable that one of the most useful functions of 
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philosophy is that of supplying sceptics in ages of faith and be- 
lievers in ages of doubt. Certainly today many of us in this coun- 
try as we consider the manifestations of the synthetic faiths of the 
totalitarian states are impressed as never before by the advantages 
that may flow from scepticism. Would that many of the ‘‘large 
masses of men’’ to whom ‘‘fixed and authoritative’’ beliefs are 
officially presented would find them ‘‘ineredible’’! Or that some 
of the old superstitions now being used as a basis for a new political 
mysticism would be attacked by ‘‘the acids of modernity’’! 

If, however, the American of today watching developments in 
totalitarian countries wishes that thinking there might be more 
sceptical than it is, he is nevertheless aware that he is very unlikely 
to be able to solve his own problems simply by continuing in such 
a mood of general and all enveloping scepticism as that which Mr. 
Lippmann attributed to him in 1929. Such scepticism is not a 
good fighting weapon; and in a world ideologically at war there 
is no security for an unarmed spectator. The day when this war 
could be ignored is all too surely past. Things which the very 
great majority of Americans have all their lives accepted as good— 
democratic forms of government, freedom of communication, re- 
spect for human rights even when these were unsupported by might, 
ete.—have been loudly and emphatically proclaimed to be the op- 
posite of good. 

It is such proclamations and the acts that have been coupled 
with them that have shaken the citizens of this country out of a 
lethargy of scepticism into active protest. The real foundation of 
common belief and common action in a democracy is a common 
repudiation, partly instinctive, partly the result of social condi- 
tioning, partly rational, of certain things. Thought and feeling are 
often muddled and full of conflicts but in the end they crystallize 
into a declaration that ‘‘we will not stand for’’ some forms of 
oppression, dictation, injustice, etc., ete. It is of course oppression 
of myself that I resent most readily and promptly, and oppression 
of ‘‘ourselves’’ that a group or a nation so resents. But a more 
disinterested resentment is a reasonably common phenomenon. 


II 


If, however, the typical American of today has come to realize 
the inadequacy of scepticism as a fighting faith, this fact does not 
mean that he has forthwith embraced some speculative philosophical 
system. The factors which according to Mr. Lippmann’s account 
prevented him from following this course in an earlier decade are 
most of them still operative. His interest in speculative systems— 
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systems purporting to establish true conclusions in metaphysics, 
theology, epistemology, logic, ethics, esthetics, etc., ete.—is small; 
for the teaching of his youth was such that he is unable to admire 
the well-articulated completeness of a system untroubled by doubts 
as to the soundness of its premises. He is ready, even anxious, to 
consider what is offered him in the way of a philosophy, but if he 
is to accept one it must be more tentative in temper and less specu- 
lative in character than the systems of the past. When he accepts 
it, and in so far as he accepts it, he must be able to do so with some 
measure of reserve believing that at the time it is the best of the 
doctrines offered but remaining free to doubt whether it will prove 
in the end to be the final truth. 

The way in which this distrust of speculation has affected con- 
temporary thought in the field of ethics was clearly shown in J. W. 
Hudson’s 1939 article on ‘‘Recent Shifts in Ethical Theory and 
Practice.’’? In this analysis both the point of view of the writers 
of textbooks in ethics and that of ‘‘the average American’’ are con- 
sidered; and the two are found in substantial agreement. The 
‘*first notable shift’’ shown in the theory of the textbooks of which 
Professor Hudson speaks is ‘‘that from Formalism to Teleology in 
determining the criterion of right and wrong.’’ And he describes 
‘‘the nature of the teleology which has replaced the Formalism of 
the last century’’ as follows: 


It goes by many names, most of them meaning practically the same thing, 
so far as any meaning can be attached to it. It is spoken of as self-realization; 
the perfection of human personality; idealistic perfectionism; eudemonism; 
energism; total self-development; to be oneself at one’s best; to become all 
one is capable of becoming; the ultimate unfoldment of all one’s capacities 
and powers in a progressively rational unity.’ 


It is clear that this shift in ethics from Formalism to Teleology 
means that the ethical theories now being offered by the profes- 
sional philosopher to the public are much less often explicitly based 
on ‘‘accepted’’ religious and metaphysical doctrines than was the 
case with those offered in the past. To the layman many of these 
modern theories doubtless appear to require from those accepting 
them no particular commitments in the way of religious, metaphysi- 
cal, or epistemological beliefs; and he is in most eases probably glad 
that he does not have to make any such commitments. 

Such effect as the views of professional philosophers do actually 
exert on a lay public opinion is naturally a delayed effect. Philo- 

2 The presidential address of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, April 21, 1939. Reprinted in the Philosophical Review, 


Vol. XLIX (1940), pp. 105-120. 
8 Op. cit., p. 109. 
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sophical teaching permeates the public consciousness slowly. The 
modern man described by Mr. Lippmann was regretting with a real 
anguish of soul the fact that the faith in the theologies and philos- 
ophies which had been widespread one, two, three or more centuries 
earlier was no longer possible. He regarded the pragmatic and 
critical experiments in philosophizing of a more recent past as lack- 
ing in all that he really wished for from philosophy—certain con- 
clusions, eternal values, assurances concerning God’s rule of the 
universe and man’s high destiny in it. The modern youth for 
whom the textbooks described by Professor Hudson are written is 
apparently—unlike Mr. Lippmann’s protagonist—favorably dis- 
posed toward the more cautious conclusions characteristic of prag- 
matism and of twentieth-century critical philosophy. The writers 
of the textbooks take for granted that if conclusions are freely 
admitted to be restricted in scope and tentative rather than apo- 
dictie in character, this admission will cause them to be regarded 
with more rather than with less approval. 

The general tenor of Professor Hudson’s article is not such as 
to suggest that the influence of philosophical pragmatism has been 
especially important as a cause of the shifts described. My own 
view is that the public has had little interest in considering the 
claims of a formal pragmatic doctrine, but that indirectly public 
opinion has been impressed by the claims made for pragmatic 
method and the pragmatic point of view. The increasing social 
emphasis which is described at some length in the article cited is 
clearly in line with that of the doctrines of American pragmatism 
and instrumentalism. And the same thing may be said of the 
concern noted with political and economic problems. The very shift 
from Formalism to Teleology is also, of course, in itself one which 
pragmatism would endorse. And the indefiniteness which is to be 
found in the concept of the good accepted by modern teleology— 
an indefiniteness noted in the quotation cited above—has many 
parallels in pragmatic treatments of ethical theory. If one turns 
from the field of ethics and asks how far the pragmatic theory of 
truth—the fundamental pragmatic doctrine—has affected the think- 
ing of the educated public which has little or no specific philosophi- 
cal training, any answer must depend upon one’s individual ex- 
perience and judgment. But it is not difficult to suppose that much 
popular distrust of propaganda and the often repeated student 
comment that ‘‘everything is relative’’ is in part at least the result 
of a general diffusion of pragmatic beliefs. 

The term ‘‘twentieth-century critical philosophy’’ has, of 
course, no such definite denotation or connotation as has ‘‘prag- 
matism.’’ I have used it to refer to the work of those who have 
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during the last fifty years explicitly advocated a type of philo- 
sophical investigation more restricted in scope and more critical in 
temper than the typical speculations of the past had been. One’s 
opinion as to whether the difference between critical and specula- 
tive philosophy is one of kind or only one of temper and degree— 
the degree being determined by the proportion of analysis to at- 
tempted synthesis—will depend upon one’s definition of philosophy 
and one’s choice of the method to be used in establishing philo- 
sophical truth. But whether the distinction is one of kind or de- 
gree it is a useful one for descriptive purposes. In many of its 
expressions— for example, in a number of the discussions of the 
nature of perception or of logical method—critical philosophy has 
been highly technical and of interest only to the professional stu- 
dent of philosophy. But some of this critical discussion has had 
indirectly a good deal of influence on more popular thinking. In 
the first place it has served in general to keep the temper of popu- 
lar thinking, whenever it has affected it at all, cautious if not out- 
and-out sceptical. More specifically it has tended to further in- 
terest in scientific method and distrust of theology. And it has 
attracted and held the attention of many students of subjects other 
than philosophy by its investigations of the ‘‘borderline’’ problems 
of philosophy and the special sciences, natural or social, or of 
philosophy and language, etc. 

It thus seems possible to say that the thoughtful citizen of this 
country corresponding to the one whose philosophical dilemma Mr. 
Lippmann described some dozen years ago, has found it possible 
to satisfy in some measure at least his need for a philosophy, while 
retaining his distrust of speculation, by accepting not a critical 
philosophy—for no systematic critical whole exists—but pieces of 
critical philosophizing generally pragmatic in temper. (Is this 
not, by the way, very much what anyone accepted who took the 
positive advice, and embraced the ethical theory, offered by Mr. 
Lippmann himself? This would be an interesting question to con- 
sider in some detail, but discussion of it is not possible within the 
limits of this paper.) On the whole a growing popular interest 
in critical philosophy would appear to be at least as much the result 
of a complex pressure of events and a drift of opinion as it is one 
of a carefully planned ‘‘teaching’’ of the public by philosophers. 
But it is quite probable that if there were more recognition of a 
need and a desire on the part of the public for critical philosophy, 
that more, and perhaps better, philosophy of the sort in demand 
would be produced. What would seem particularly likely to be of 
immediate use is a genuinely philosophical, but not too technical, 
analysis of the presuppositions and the implied conclusions of the 
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special theories—political, social, ethical, ete—advocated by dif- 
ferent groups in the contemporary world. Critical philosophy’s 
first important task can well be considered that of making clear in 
the case of doctrines proposed for our acceptance or rejection the 
nature both of the initial assumptions made and of the corollaries 
which logically follow even when—or rather especially when—these 
assumptions and these corollaries are not openly acknowledged. 


III 


My wish has been to suggest not only that the philosophy which 
is popular in the United States today—and one can add that which 
is likely to be popular in the immediate future—is essentially 
critical rather than speculative, but also that it is on the whole 
fortunate that this is the case. In a country like this one, which 
is known to have been a melting pot not only of peoples but of 
opinions, what we now have to set up in contrast and opposition to 
the dogmatic doctrines of dialectical materialism or those of a to- 
talitarian nationalism is a set of non-dogmatic opinions. In so far 
as these are held with conscious tentativeness they may be said to 
be anti-dogmatie and subject to change if change seems called for 
by experience. They are forward looking and melioristic, resting 
on no exaggerated veneration for the past and reflecting neither 
pessimism nor blind optimism. They admit of no appeal concern- 
ing their correctness to the arbitrary authority of a particular indi- 
vidual or group. And positively they presuppose some degree at 
least of social interrelatedness and mutual responsibility not only 
between individuals within a given group but between all sorts of 
groups, classes, nations, races, ete. 

One can not suppose that the American described by Mr. Lipp- 
mann in 1929 would have found that the opinions referred to were 
a philosophy adequate to his needs and desires. But as a working 
philosophy for today they have not a little value. It would be dif- 
ficult to give a precise formulation of them, and such a formulation 
is seldom attempted. But a general understanding and acceptance 
of them is the basis for what is planned and carried through in 
this country in the fields of foreign affairs, of domestic social co- 
operation, of education, ete. 

If, however, one holds that the above conclusions are true and 
believes—as the writer does—that the right popular philosophy for 
the United States today is tentative and critical, does this mean that 
one must hold that the proper task for the professional philosopher 
is limited to that of improving this philosophy in expression and 
detail? For some the only possible answer to this question is 
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**Yes.’’ For others this can not be accepted as the complete and 
final answer. Those in this second group can point out that the 
rational reason for encouraging certain individuals to devote them- 
selves to the study of philosophy is the hope that some among them 
may prove to be leaders whose philosophical thinking will go fur- 
ther than that of contemporary public opinion. And they will add 
that if we ask ourselves in what direction our present critical public 
opinion is likely to be significantly outrun in the future, the answer 
of a thoughtful student of philosophy must be, ‘‘In the direction 
of speculative philosophy.’’ 

Anyone holding a theory of action and reaction, or of a dialectic 
of history and of thought, will find this conclusion inevitable. 
Scepticism and critical analysis must be followed by speculative 
construction which will in its turn lead to scepticism and more 
critical analysis, ete. But is not a reason for the belief that in the 
field of professional philosophy speculation will be the order of 
tomorrow to be found also in an examination of the prevailing 
critical philosophy itself? The layman may not be conscious of 
any difficulty in formulating an ethics, or the basis for a political 
theory, quite unrelated to a logic, or an epistemology, or a meta- 
physics; but the student of philosophy can not be unaware of the 
fact that the absence of explicit references does not mean the ab- 
sence of implicit assumptions. He knows that the philosopher who 
wishes to be critical may focus his attention on some specific prob- 
lem within some special field of philosophy ; but he knows too that 
to limit one’s attention is not thereby to sever the pre-existing re- 
lations between the thing attended to and other things. A map 
may be inclosed by a neatly ruled border, but the border does not 
prevent rivers, mountains, and lines of latitude and longitude from 
extending in fact beyond the points represented by the border. 
Popular critical philosophy today is likely to take as the subject 
for discussion some such question as that of social good or that 
of the meaning of some scientific concept; but from such points of 
departure any prolonged discussion must lead eventually to a con- 
sideration of related logical, epistemological, and metaphysical 
problems. The logical and epistemological problems are, indeed, 
unavoidable as soon as a critical philosophy becomes in any way 
critical of its own method; and any discussion of the good for man 
or of the nature of a scientific object is skirting the edge of the 
field of metaphysics when it has not already crossed it. And philo- 
sophical theories which are thus unrestricted and attempt wide 
syntheses can not fail to become speculative. 

It is instructive in this connection to observe the present conflict 
between opposed political theories. These political theories and 
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the ethical systems bound up with them may be regarded as 
‘‘elosed’’ theories in Bergson’s meaning of the term. In other 
words each represents the convictions, partly rational, partly the 
irrational expression of tradition and desires, of a limited group 
of persons. Rational criticism of such ‘‘closed’’ systems is not 
useless even if one admits that they have a partly irrational ground. 
Oppositions formulated in rational terms should not be as irrecon- 
cilable as those which are a matter of blind sentiment or drive. It 
is always possible to ask if ends desired are being actually achieved 
by the methods used to achieve them. And this is the first question 
a critical ethics will raise when confronted with an existing society 
about which conflicting claims are being made. 

Bergson himself, however, it will be remembered, holds that a 
true faith in a true democracy is a faith in an ‘‘open’’ system. 
It is the creed not of one race or nation but of humanity. And he 
finds the philosophical expression of fundamental democratic prin- 
ciples in the writings of Kant. One may note that Kant’s doctrine 
that every person is to be treated as an end is a part not of his 
strictly critical philosophy but of the speculative extension of his 
ethical theory. And it is difficult to believe that any philosophy 
that undertakes to give philosophical grounds for faith in democ- 
racy can in the last analysis be simply critical. 

The fact that strictly speaking any precise definition of a dis- 
tinction between a critical and a speculative philosophy will depend 
upon a particular definition of philosophy and a decision as to the 
proper philosophical method, has been noted above. But an im- 
portant, perhaps the important distinction, can be seen by a study 
of Kant’s works. The net result of the critical analyses of the 
first Critique—analyses accompanied, of course, by some related 
constructive hypotheses—is a warning not to expect overmuch of 
the sort of knowledge and certainty that men have ordinarily sought 
for in philosophy. The conclusion of the second Critique, in which 
the opening analysis is followed by the speculative treatment of the 
basis for the three postulates and of the postulates themselves, is 
strikingly different in tone. Caution has given place to hope. It 
was the loss of this Kantian hope, and of similar hopes, which 
modern man, according to Mr. Lippmann’s account of him, mourned 
so despairingly. Speculative philosophy and hope must, he felt, be 
given up together. 

If the speculative philosophy of the future takes its point of 
departure, as it must and should, from the critical philosophy of 
the present with the hope of finding or achieving more than criti- 


4 Henri Bergson, Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion (1932), 
p. 304, 
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cism has found or achieved, what will the nature of the ‘‘more’’ 
be? In other words what will it hope for? Only the future can, 
of course, really answer this question. It is certain that some of 
those engaging in speculation will feel that the only hope worth 
entertaining is one directed toward the discovery of absolute truth 
and eternal values. And it is equally certain that others will feel 
that merely human thinkers should be content with more modest 
aspirations, and that any quest is justified that is undertaken with 
the belief that it will yield truer (or more nearly true) beliefs than 
those we now have. There is little likelihood that those who set 
out to find absolute truth will wish their search to be regarded as 
‘‘merely critical’’ philosophizing. As for the others, if their hopes 
are set high, if they expect a notable advance to be made in the 
search for a better philosophy of life than that now prevailing, 
they too will in all probability agree that one of their prime needs 
is for a courage that is not afraid of speculation. If, on the other 
hand, they lack this outlook and this courage, then so far at least 
as they themselves are concerned the world will be left very much 
where it now is. And surely if a universal agreement among 
thinking men ever existed it exists now in the belief that a proposal 
to leave the world where this one now is is a counsel of profound 
despair. 


Mary L. Cooumae. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





A PRECISE MEANING FOR OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE 
IN VALUE THEORY 


VEN before axiology came to be recognized as a fundamental 
philosophic discipline, there was not a little dispute concerning 
whether value is objective or subjective. The dispute did not occupy 
itself with the generic concept of value, however, but with some 
specific value concept such as the good or beauty. Now, with the 
recognition of the general theory of value, the generic nature of 
the problem is evident, but the dispute seems no nearer a satisfac- 
tory resolution. One reason for this state of affairs is that more 
ink has been spilled in the dispute than in the attempt to clarify its 
terms. We are often not quite sure of the status of value because 
we are not quite sure what we mean by objective and subjective 
in this context. 

When it is assumed uncritically that value and being valued are 
the same, then it appears that value is subjective. On the other 
hand, however, many persons feel impelled to say ‘‘No, value and 
being valued are not the same. Value is the object of the experi- 
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ence, existing independent of its apprehension.’’ Thus they argue 
that value is objective. The subjectivists retort that nothing can 
be proved to be objective unless it can be shown to exist independent 
of any consciousness. Starting from this point, they get inex- 
tricably involved in the argument from the ego-centrie predicament, 
and arrive once more at the conclusion that all value is subjective. 
No more than a rough distinction between objective and subjective 
is implied in these arguments, however. They offer neither an 
analysis of the problem nor a precise definition of either term. 

If we can find an answer to this question, is value objective or 
subjective, we shall be able to make a great advance in the analysis 
and understanding of some of the persistent problems of ethics, to 
say nothing of esthetics and politics. Many of these problems arise 
from the fact that they were posited before there was any clear 
recognition of the question. For example, hedonism in ethies is a 
viewpoint that naively holds all moral value to be subjective. I 
say naively because few persons who have been hedonists have ex- 
plicitly faced the detailed difficulties in the way of holding value 
to be subjective. Kant’s ethics, although it can not be called 
strictly subjectivistic, as I shall point out later, nevertheless over- 
emphasizes the subjective in its insistence that the will is the only 
source of moral value and in its rejection of the consideration of 


consequences in the determination of moral value. 


I 


A simple concrete illustration will state clearly the problem of 
the status of value. A given sunset is beautiful. The sunset I see 
is made up of lines and color masses. The lines and color masses 
are dependent upon the light of the sun, the clouds, the atmosphere, 
and the processes of refraction. I assume that the sun, clouds, 
atmosphere are there, and that refraction takes place whether or 
not I am observing the sunset. The person who says in an unquali- 
fied way that the beauty is a quality of those things that are out 
there, is holding beauty to be objective. The one who says, how- 
ever, that to call the sunset beautiful is only to record the way I 
feel and am affected by what is out there, is holding beauty to be 
subjective. The beauty, it is ordinarily supposed, is either a qual- 
ity of the sunset or a feeling of mine. If it is a quality of the 
sunset, it is objective; if it is a feeling of mine, it is subjective. 
The meanings of objective and subjective are more clearly developed 
in this contrast of opinions. 

Unless one is a solipsist, he assumes that there are realities other 
than his own consciousness. It makes no difference to the present 
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purpose whether or not he holds the other things to be independent 
of all consciousness ; that is, whether he is an idealist, a materialist, 
or what not. The point is that if there is reason to call anything 
objective, that reason can be applied as criterion to the sunset and 
we can decide whether the sunset is objective. I would call the 
ordinary sunset objective. I think that Bishop Berkeley would too. 
I think that even Croce would. When I call the sunset objective 
I mean that the nature of what is taking place does not depend upon 
any individual consciousness. The shape and size of the clouds, the 
composition and density of the atmosphere, the vibratory disturb- 
ances involved in the physical nature of light, the processes of re- 
fraction—all these are objective. We can set up objective tests that 
are quite satisfactory to measure and record them. 

I shall maintain that the colors of the sunset are objective too. 
Of course, there is involved here the old quibble, is ‘‘color’’ the 
name of the vibratory disturbances, which are objective, or is it the 
name of a sensation, which is a momentary state of consciousness. 
If only the latter is true, when there is no observer there is no color. 
This, however, is not the most useful way to define color. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the sensation is to be taken as a record of 
the existence of the vibrations ; and except to one who is specializing 
in psychology or pathology, that of which the sensation is a record 
is more important than the sensation. If an eye seems to take in 
what is there and registers no experience of color, we set about to 
find out what is the matter with the eye. We find that there are 
conditions giving rise to color blindness, or to jaundice, and these 
conditions themselves pass the test of objectivity. This is what I 
mean when I say that the colors of the sunset are objective: given 
a mind, and an eye capable of recording the specific differences be- 
tween vibration rates, the sufficient conditions of the difference be- 
tween one sensation and another are objective. To illustrate, the 
sufficient conditions for the difference between the sensations of 
blue and red are the vibration rates, which are objective. 

The person who maintains that value is objective must maintain 
it in this same way. He must find the conditions which when re- 
corded in consciousness yield the experience of value, or of beauty 
in this illustration. If anyone comes into the presence of these con- 
ditions and does not experience the beauty, he must be able to 
establish the objective conditions of a ‘‘ beauty blindness’’ analogous 
to color blindness. I should suppose these would be anatomical or 
physiological. 

In the attempt to establish objective conditions which when re- 
corded are the experience of value, it is necessary to compare many 
experiences. If the same objective conditions are present to all 
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similar experiences, they may be the determining factors in the 
experiences. If the differences between specific experiences are 
always correlated to differences between the objective conditions, 
there is added evidence that the objective conditions are the deter- 
mining factors. And if, when the experience is absent, the objec- 
tive conditions are always absent too (or, if present, their inopera- 
tiveness can be accounted for in objective terms), then we may 
safely assume the experience to be merely the record of the objective 
conditions. 

For value to be objective, then, we must mean that the sufficient 
conditions of the experience of value are objective. More fully, we 
must mean that, granted the existence of a consciousness, the su/ffi- 
cient conditions for the specific difference between one experience of 
value and another are wholly objective; that is, their nature does 
not depend on the way consciousness reacts to them. Contrariwise, 
for value to be subjective, we must mean that the sufficient condi- 
tions of the experience of value are subjective. Or again, more 
fully, we must mean that, granted the existence of a stimulus, the 
sufficient conditions for the difference between one experience of 
value and another are wholly subjective; that is, to be found in the 
nature of the reaction of consciousness to whatever stimulus is 
present. On the subjectivist theory, the judgment of value is 
merely the record of a feeling. 


II 


If one defines objectivity and subjectivity of value in these ways, 
it is apparent that inescapable considerations stand in the way of 
defining value in either term alone. Objective conditions are neces- 
sary but not sufficient. Subjective conditions are necessary but not 
sufficient. The sufficient conditions for the experience of value are 
to be found only in a definite interaction or relation between the 
two sets of necessary conditions. 

There are objections to defining value in objective terms alone. 
In the first place, objective conditions sufficient to the experience 
of value have not been satisfactorily identified, although much energy 
has been spent in the search for them. In esthetics, for example, at- 
tempts have been made to define beauty in terms of some certain 
kind of line or pattern or form or other objective quality, but with- 
out striking success. It is equally true that no objective conditions 
of ‘‘value blindness’’ have been identified. In fact, although we 
are all greatly vexed sometimes at the occurrence of ‘‘value blind- 
ness,’’ its conditions seem to be peculiarly subjective. If you put 
a blue thing in front of a person who is not color-blind, he sees 
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blue, no matter what his mood; but you can put all the beauty or 
goodness in the world before a man, and he will not appreciate the 
values if he is sufficiently preoccupied or worried or in a savage 
mood. 

There is one consideration that makes it appear probable that 
no objective conditions sufficient to the experience of beauty can 
ever be found. If it is possibe to make significant judgments that 
a single tone or a single color is more or less beautiful than another 
tone or another color, then beauty can not be objective, for there are 
no objective conditions common to a single tone or a single color 
that are not present generally when we are conscious of anything. 
I think such judgments can be significantly made. They are not 
very profound, perhaps, and they may not express a very intense 
degree of the esthetic experience, but they are not meaningless. 
Hence, esthetic value, at least, can not be objective. 

There are objections to defining value in subjective terms alone. 
In the first place, to maintain that value is subjective wrenches 
language too violently. If beauty is subjective, when we speak 
precisely we should say ‘‘I have a beautiful feeling when I look at 
the sunset.’’ We do not, and most of us can not, candidly say this. 
It is the sunset we call beautiful, not our feelings. Similarly, in 
regard to moral value, the judgment that an act is good ought to 
mean that to commit or observe or contemplate it gives me a good 
feeling. Hedonists have consistently held this, but we habitually 
think of the act or the state of affairs as being the good thing, and 
hold hedonism to be an insufficient doctrine to the extent that it 
emphasizes the feelings alone at the expense of the objective state 
of affairs. Of course, it is possible that our language habits are 
deceptive, and that we ought to mean that our feelings and not the 
object are beautiful or good. Language habits do not establish the 
nature of value, but I think they are indicative of the fact that 
general experience over a long period of time has found the subjec- 
tive viewpoint to be an inadequate account of the experience of 
value. 

More conclusive evidence against the subjective theory lies in 
this consideration: if the sufficient conditions of the experience of 
value are to be found in the way consciousness reacts to stimuli, it 
does not matter exactly what the nature of the stimulus is. That 
is, if the experience of value is a feeling, any stimulus that evokes 
a given feeling in whatever individual can be said to have the value. 
If this were true, it would mean that the moral judgments of a 
primitive or a savage or one raised in a morally limited environment 
are just as good as those of anyone else. Or, the esthetic experience 
of the color-blind person, when he watches the sunset with pleasure 
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or interest, is just as adequate as the response of him who sees the 
color. I can not believe that it is. If beauty is wholly subjective, 
there is no need for one to listen carefully at a concert in order to 
experience the beauty of the music. It is true that some persons 
seem to enjoy music because it puts them into a reverie, and the 
reverie is pleasant; but the esthetic judgment of such a person 
concerning any particular piece of music is not worth much. I 
would hold that it is the music that is beautiful, and, therefore, 
before one can make a significant judgment about it he must hear 
it. One can not say that he has really heard a fugue unless he has 
heard all the different voices moving in counter-position to each 
other. One can not significantly judge anything to be of value 
until he has accurately recorded what is there. 

If value were wholly subjective, all principles of taste and of 
right and wrong would be arbitrary. They are not arbitrary, how- 
ever. Objective standards of taste and of moral judgment can be 
established. It is true that sometimes these principles are not the 
kind that the artist or the moralist sets out to find. They may be 
only hypothetical instead of categorical, and they may be of limited 
application instead of being universal, but they are not purely arbi- 
trary. It is only with the greatest effort that most of us can force 
ourselves to adopt, even for purposes of discussion, the view that all 
esthetic and moral judgments are arbitrary and relative only to the 
individual making them. Those who adopt such a view are seldom 
systematically consistent in it. It is these considerations, added to 
the fact that value and being valued are manifestly not the same, 
that leads me to reject the view that value can be adequately defined 
in wholly subjective terms. 

The ‘‘bifurcation of nature’’ into the two mutually exclusive 
and jointly exhaustive classes of objective and subjective is neither 
a very profound philosophical doctrine nor does it help in the at- 
tempt to understand the nature of value. There are some experi- 
ences, the sufficient conditions of which, granted the existence of a 
consciousness, are wholly objective; as, for example, the colors of 
the sunset. There are some experiences, the sufficient conditions of 
which, granted the existence of some sort of stimulus, are wholly 
subjective; as, for example, my moods and whims, many of my 
emotional states, likes, dislikes, and pleasures. There are some ex- 
periences, however, the sufficient conditions of which are neither 
merely objective nor merely subjective—or, one could say, are both 
objective and subjective—such as, for example, the experience of 
beauty, of goodness, or of any kind of value. Certain objective 
conditions are necessary but not sufficient. Certain subjective con- 
ditions are necessary but not sufficient. To get the sufficient con- 
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ditions, there must be what Prall calls a transaction between the 
objective and the subjective conditions. 

Value is a quality imputed to an object by virtue of the fact 
that sensibilities can and sometimes do take an interest in it. Value 
may be said in a metaphor to be a kind of a tertiary quality. Or, 
more accurately, value is a relational quality. There are real 
qualities, such as the colors of the sunset; and there are relational 
qualities, such as the beauty of the sunset. This is what I under- 
stand by Santayana’s definition of beauty as ‘‘objectified pleas- 
ure.’’? The relationship out of which the value emerges is called 
interest by Perry.? The mind displays interest in certain objective 
situations. The interest is obviously subjective, but it is only by 
virtue of the fact that it is displayed that the objective situation 
takes on the quality of value. 

Perhaps the term ‘‘interest’’ is not the best term here. In 
esthetics, for example, it is easier to get at the nature of the interest 
by identifying it as the esthetic attitude, and investigating the 
psychological conditions of the attitude. The term ‘‘interest’’ may 
suffice for the general concept, however, for there is none other 
broad enough. What is needed is a concept of a relation arising 
from any fundamental conative state. A consciousness that did not 
feel attraction or repulsion toward its environment would have no 
sense of value. 


III 


Objections have been raised to the relational theory of value on 
two counts. In the first place, it has been pointed out that value 
and being valued are not the same, and therefore a thing may have 
value without anyone being aware of the fact. The critics of the 
relational theory say that this refutes the theory; because to say 
that value arises from a relation between an objective state of af- 
fairs and a sensibility is to say that if the sensibility is not there, 
the value is not there. Thus there can be no value that is not being 
apprehended. Therefore the relational theory can not recognize 
the distinction between having value and being valued. 

The answer to this objection is that in spite of the fact that many 
of its statements are correct, nevertheless, the conclusion is based 
on a lack of understanding of the relational theory. It is correct 
that having value and being valued are not the same. He who holds 
that they are the same is holding the subjective theory, not the 
relational theory. There may be beautiful sunsets no one ever sees. 

1D. W. Prall, Zsthetic Judgment, Crowell, 1929. See Chapter II. 


2G. Santayana, The Sense of Beauty, Scribners, 1896, pp. 48-49. 
8R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, Longmans, 1926. 
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The flowers of the poet may waste not only their fragrance but their 
beauty on the desert air. When I defined value as a quality im- 
puted to an object by virtue of the fact that it can come into a 
certain relationship with a sensibility, I defined a potentiality. 
When the relationship is being manifested, the value is actual; that 
is, is being experienced or appreciated. When the relationship is 
not being manifested but is judged to be possible, the value is 
potential. Of course, the test of potentiality here, as in every other 
sphere, is that it becomes actual under specified conditions. These 
conditions can be identified; hence, the concept of potential value 
is as legitimate and creates no more difficulties than potentiality 
applied to anything else. 

The second objection brought against the relational theory of 
value runs somewhat as follows: value judgments can be called 
correct or incorrect as significantly as can judgments of truth or 
validity. Therefore, arguments that show truth or validity to be 
objective also apply to value. Again, part of this criticism stands. 
Value judgments can significantly be called correct or incorrect, but 
not in the same sense as that in which truth or validity can. Even 
if it were, it would go as far toward showing that truth and validity 
are relational in character as it would toward showing value to be 
objective. I can consistently hold that the sufficient conditions of 
truth and validity are objective while those of value are not because 
the correctness of value judgments is differently founded than the 
correctness of validity judgments. Value judgments can be called 
correct or incorrect to the extent that they are made on the basis 
of judged possibility. If the predication of the possibility is cor- 
rect, the value judgment is correct. If the predication is incorrect, 
the judgment is in error. On the other hand, the correctness or 
incorrectness of truth or validity judgments does not apply only to 
a judged potentiality. 

If one judges any particular object to have potential value, he 
may be in error, but the actual apprehension of value can not be 
erroneous. If one thinks he is apprehending value, he is appre- 
hending value. On the other hand, one may think that he has 
found validity, but may be in error. Validity is mediated. Value 
is immediately apprehended. Truth and validity are qualities of 
judgment. Hence, the apprehension of value, not being a judgment 
but an immediate experience, can not be characterized as true or 
false. Any judgment made about the value, however, is either true 
or false. For example, if I judge that the value I am apprehend- 
ing should be classified as esthetic and not moral, I may be in error. 
Therefore, this second objection is based on a fundamental confu- 
sion concerning the meaning of truth and validity. Value judg- 
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ments may be correct or incorrect. The actual apprehension of 
value is not to be so called, for it is not found through judgment; 
truth and validity are found nowhere else, being characteristics of 
judgment. 


IV 


There are two criteria for judging whether the relational theory 
of value is a good theory. In the first place, is it coherent with our 
actual experiences? In the second, is it a principle on the basis of 
which one can proceed in elaborating the theoretic understanding 
of the whole field? In other words, is it a fruitful concept? Up 
to the present, this paper has been wholly occupied with the first 
point. Before closing, let me indicate briefly how this conception 
of value can be fruitfully applied to the systematic understanding 
of three of the more important fields of value theory—esthetics, 
ethics, and politics. 

All the facts of the esthetic experience can be explained from 
the basis of a definition of esthetic value in terms of the relation- 
ship between the esthetic attitude and the data of perceptual intui- 
tion. The attitude is the subjective factor and the data of per- 
ceptual intuition are the objective factor. The way the data are 
organized in order to facilitate perceptual grasp yields the prin- 
ciples of esthetic form. Even here, we find both objective and 
subjective factors; the physical arrangement and disposition of 
colors, lines, shapes, and sounds is objective. The perceptual grasp, 
however, is a subjective factor. The esthetic attitude yields pleas- 
ure when the experience is positive and intense. Thus, pleasure is 
the evaluating factor of esthetic value. It is one of the subjective 
necessary conditions. The adaptability of the stimulus to the pow- 
ers and grasp of perception is the primary determining factor of 
the pleasure, but this is complicated by elaborate conditioning until 
we get a set of acquired tastes. Esthetic value can be defined as a 
property attributed to an object by virtue of the fact that it is 
perceptually apprehended with pleasure or displeasure.* Follow- 
ing Santayana’s analysis of the esthetic into material, formal, and 
expressive beauty, expressive beauty can be explained as arising 
from the way that perceptual apprehension is influenced by past 
experiences. A theory of art and criticism can also be built upon 
the relational definition of esthetic value. 

The relational theory of value serves within ethics to explain 
either the romantic or the classic ideal of the good. If moral 
value is to be found in action, achievement, striving, the will, etc., 


4H. N. Lee, Perception and Aisthetic Value, Prentice-Hall, 1938, p. 88. In 
this book I have elaborated a theory of esthetics along the lines indicated above. 
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the human interest is manifest. It has been pointed out above that 
the subjective factor in the definition of value is due to the conative 
impulse in human nature. The romantic type of ethics simply 
emphasizes that it is in this impulse that the good is to be found. 
If it stopped there, its theory would be subjective. As a matter of 
fact, moral philosophers who have elaborated this theory of ethics 
have never stopped there. Before there is any such thing as moral 
value, the will must have something to strive against. Even Fichte, 
whose view was probably the most exaggerated of this type, did not 
stop with wholly subjective terms: the Ego posits the non-Ego, 
which is essentially an objective resistance. The Stoics, whose mo- 
rality falls under this type, abominated the subjectivity of the 
Epicureans. Their pantheism is a recognition of the objective fac- 
tors in moral value. Kant was continually being bothered by the 
fact that objective conditions really do have something to do with 
moral value. His postulation of God and immortality is necessary 
in order to take care of the objective factors. 

The classic ideal of moral value is well formulated in the view 
that the good is to be found in the harmonious exercise of function, 
or a harmonization of interests. The central conception here is 
that of harmony, and the harmony is always between certain sub- 
jective conditions and objective conditions. The harmony is not a 
matter of feeling but a state of affairs. The feelings and other 
subjective factors are necessary components of it, however. This 
has been evident in all the formulations of this type of ethics from 
Aristotle through Spinoza down to T. H. Green and R. B. Perry. 

The only type of ethics that can not be dealt with by the rela- 
tional theory of value is hedonism, for hedonism explicitly holds 
the good to be subjective. Dissatisfaction with subjectivism in 
ethics explains the feeling that has come to the fore again and again 
throughout the history of philosophy that hedonism does not quite 
give an adequate treatment of moral values: that some of the pecu- 
liar flavor of what is truly moral is left out by hedonism. The 
utilitarian theory of the nineteenth century clearly shows this. In 
universalizing the pleasure in terms of which they define the good, 
the utilitarians were giving covert recognition to the necessity of 
objective factors, for whatever is universal is objective; but to the 
extent that the utilitarians were successful in showing the objective 
factor necessary, they departed from hedonism. 

The nature of political value is very close to the nature of moral 
value. The difference between them is the organization called ‘‘the 
state’? Moral values arise in the consideration of individual ac- 
tions, and in the relation between individual actions and the social 
context. The social context does not necessarily have the character 
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of being politically organized, however. When values are consid- 
ered in relation to the state, they are political values. 

The state is the name of a kind of organization of individuals. 
It is that kind of organization in which rule is exercised. If the 
organization is effected with reference to the wishes of the individ- 
uals involved in it, they are called citizens; if not, they are called 
subjects. The actual institution that exercises the rule is called 
government. Government is the concrete manifestation of the 
state. The power of rule that the state possesses and government 
exercises is called sovereignty. Sovereignty may be exercised for 
the good of the citizens or subjects, or it may not. It is only when 
it is used for their good that political value is achieved. Political 
value is to be found in those institutions and activities of govern- 
ment that afford the objective, environmental conditions in which 
citizens can achieve a good life. The good life is determined in 
relation to moral value. Political value, then, is the widest possible 
harmonization of moral values. From the standpoint of a strict 
definition, political value is a species of moral value. It has refer- 
ence to that special case of the realization of moral value where one 
of the determining objective factors is the state. The subjective 
factor is the same as in the case of moral value. 

Further to illustrate, we may consider the value of liberty, re- 
garded as a political concept. Liberty has a high degree of political 
value, but here again, objective and subjective factors must both be 
taken into consideration. It was the disposition of nineteenth- 
century liberalism to think of liberty primarily in negative terms— 
as freedom from restraint. This is inadequate, and rests upon a 
failure to recognize and give due weight to the objective factors 
involved in liberty. It is not so important that a man be under no 
more restraints than necessary as that he be free to do things. This 
implies the presence of environmental factors, wholly objective in 
nature, without which it is silly to talk about doing the thing in 
question. For example, the man who can find no employment in 
the present highly industrialized condition of society is not free to 
work just because there is no law against working. This illustrates 
that objective factors are necessary to the existence of political 
value, but subjective factors are also necessary. The individual has 
interests, and the good, politically speaking, is not to be found 
without the satisfaction of those interests. Liberty means nothing 
aside from the interests of the individual. 

It can similarly be shown that both objective and subjective 
conditions are necessary to other specific kinds of value. The rela- 
tional theory of value can be applied fruitfully to the specific fields 
of value theory ; objections brought against it can be shown to arise 
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from misunderstanding or a lack of understanding what it says; 
furthermore, it does not do violence to our actual experience, but 
on the other hand adequately covers such experience. Nothing 
more is necessary to make the relational theory of value a satis- 
factory theory. 


Haro N. LE. 
NEWCOMB COLLEGE, TULANE UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK NOTES 


The Steps of Humility by Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, as a Study of his Epistemol- 
ogy. GrEOoRGE BoswortH Burcu. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1940. xi-+ 287 pp. $3.00. 


It is not inappropriate that St. Bernard’s De gradibus humilita- 
tis should have been chosen as an illustrative text for this study of 
his epistemology. The object of knowledge, according to Bernard, 
is the Truth, and the Truth is God; hence any adequate theory of 
knowledge will turn out to be an exposition of the path of the soul’s 
ascent to God. This path, for the followers of Christ, is the way of 
humility; its contrary, traversed more often than not by philoso- 
phers and Pharisees, is the way of pride. The true epistemology is 
that of the Sermon on the Mount. 

In an Introduction of 112 pages, the metaphysical framework of 
this epistemology is outlined on the basis of the extant writings of 
St. Bernard. There follows the translation of the De gradibus 
humilitatis, accompanied by the Latin text; the latter, according to 
the translator (p. vi), is ‘‘substantially the critical text edited by 
the late Rev. Barton R. V. Mills.’’ Nineteen pages of Notes, and 
two short Appendices on Isaac of Stella and Abelard, complete the 
work. 

The book is beautifully printed, and the translation is accurate 
and readable. The Introduction and Notes are for the most part 
informative and to the point, though marred by occasional ana- 
chronistic comparisons and interpretations of St. Bernard’s thought 
in function of the epistemological categories of Hume, Kant, Ous- 
pensky, and W. P. Montague (cf. pp. 249-250 and 33-34). The 
attempt, likewise, to exhibit St. Bernard as the precursor of St. 
Thomas on the problem of faith and reason, while characterizing 
Abelard as a reactionary Augustinian in his solution of the problem, 
is none too convincing. 


HE. A. M. 
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Scholasticism and Politics. Jacques Maritain. Translation edited 
by Mortimer J. Adler. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1940. viii+ 248 pp. $2.50. 


This book makes available to the general reader the nine lectures 
which M. Maritain delivered at the University of Chicago in the 
fall of 1938. The topics range from a critique of logical empiricist 
and Marxist theories of science to a consideration of the problems 
of Catholic action and the historical function of Christianity. 

The central conception of the lectures is that of the human per- 
son. As involving matter the human being is an individual, as 
animated by a spiritual soul he is a person. What is decisive is 
the direction in which he is drawn, whether toward material dis- 
persion or spiritual unity with God. Bourgeois individualism, 
communism, and totalitarianism all err in admitting only material 
individuality, the practical consequence of which is either anarchy 
or slavery. Only the recognition of spiritual personality can pro- 
vide an adequate social philosophy, namely, an integral humanism 
of the person. Politically this leads to the conception of an or- 
ganic democracy or democracy of the person, the root idea of which 
is ‘‘that man is not ‘born free’ (independent), but must conquer 
freedom, and that in the state—a hierarchic totality of persons— 
men must be governed as persons, not as things; and toward a com- 
mon good truly human, which flows back to the persons, and whose 
chief value is the latter’s freedom of expansion.’’ The freedom 
which is the goal of social life is freedom from the constraint of 
nature, and is preparatory for the final freedom of exultation which 
consists in the healing of the defeat suffered by man through the 
transcendence of God. The existence of this metaphysically estab- 
lished end of earthly society is the foundation for the necessity of 
authority (‘‘the right to direct and to command, to be listened to or 
obeyed by others’’) in the organic democracy. In conjunction with 
authority, power is requisite for establishing authoritative order, 
‘“especially as regards children, or the vicious and obstinate.’’ M. 
Maritain is careful to point out that his new democracy is not 
necessitated by the Christian creed any more than is Thomist meta- 
physics; rather he believes that the Christian ‘‘leaven’’ is at work 
in history in the direction of democracy of the person. Similarly, 
specifically Catholic action is restricted to the level of the purely 
spiritual and that linking the temporal to the spiritual. Action 
on the level of the temporal—political, rational, cultural, ete.— 
should proceed from Christian inspiration, but can not be viewed 
as falling within participation by the laity in the hierarchical apos- 
tolate. As is to be expected, M. Maritain finds the hope of civiliza- 
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tion in the penetration of the Christian ‘‘leaven’’ throughout so- 
cial life and the (he believes) consequent orientation of history 
toward integral humanism. 

In view of the fact that M. Maritain’s central ideas are stated in 
terms of Thomist metaphysics and theology, it is interesting to note 
that on the question of the possibility of intersubjective evidence in 
metaphysics his mind is apparently undisturbed by inconsistency. 
Thus he insists that ‘‘intersubjectivation is met with . . . on the 
philosophical plane . . . and refers above all . . . to an intelligible 
perception’’ although he admits that it is ‘‘this [abstractive] in- 
tuition which makes the metaphysician. Everybody does not have 
it. And if we ask why positivism, old and new, and kantism ig- 
nore this intuition, we shall be bound finally to admit that it is be- 
cause there are philosophers who see, and philosophers who do not 
see.’ It is not difficult to imagine what the proper authority in 
the organic democracy would consider necessary to be done with a 
philosopher who is so obstinate (if not vicious) as not to ‘‘see’’ the 
truth of M. Maritain’s Thomism. 


A. H. 


The Development of American Philosophy: A Book of Readings. 
Water G. Mueuper and Laurence Sears. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1940. x-+ 533 pp. $4.00. 


It is not surprising that the present turning-away from Europe 
in things of the spirit should be accompanied by an increasing 
preoccupation with our own intellectual history. American an- 
thologies of all sorts are multiplying; and the comparisons which 
are inevitable need not be invidious, since each collection has its 
own peculiar merits. Placed beside the earlier source book com- 
piled by Professors Anderson and Fisch, for example, this hand- 
some double-columned volume by Professors Muelder and Sears 
is seen at once to be more conventionally philosophical, more in- 
elusive of recent developments, more inclined to emphasize ideal- 
ism, less adequate in the colonial period, and less prone to make 
available selections that would otherwise be difficult of access. 
The present book also deserves praise for its inclusion of a number 
of critical discussions of the various schools of thought by repre- 
sentatives of opposing points of view. 

Many would challenge the wisdom of disposing of the period 
before Jonathan Edwards, ‘‘ America’s first real philosopher,’’ as 
the authors call him, in a page and a half. But the allotment of 
less than one-fifth of the book to the entire period before Tran- 
scendentalism is indicative of the authors’ emphasis upon con- 
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temporary issues as illuminated by history, rather than upon history 
for its own sake. Science and politics are slighted in favor of 
religious controversy in the first two periods, but this is somewhat 
balanced by short selections from Thoreau and Whitman in the 
Transcendentalism section, and an excellent symposium on ‘‘Law 
and Design in Nature’’ by Simon Newcomb and three theologians 
in the part devoted to the evolution controversy. 

Part five traces German-American idealism through W. T. 
Harris, Royce, Howison, Bowne, and Creighton to the turn of 
the century, when ‘‘to be a philosopher of standing was to be an 
idealist,’’ with R. B. Perry’s famous article on ‘‘The Ego-Centric 
Predicament’’ as rebuttal. The section on Pragmatism and Crit- 
ical Empiricism (Mead, Peirce, James, Dewey) is similarly capped 
by A. O. Lovejoy’s ‘‘The Thirteen Pragmatisms’’; while that on 
Realism and Naturalism (Montague, Sellars, Woodbridge, Santa- 
yana) ends with Irving Babbitt’s humanist strictures. As a sort 
of counterpoise to these last two portions of the book, the authors 
add a section entitled ‘‘ Recent Perspectives in American Idealism’’ 
(Hocking, Boodin, Brightman), in which they concede that ‘‘in 
the last four decades idealism has shifted from a central to almost 
a peripheral position so far as the proportional number of aca- 
demic adherents is concerned’’; and then give the naturalists the 
last word in Sidney Hook’s ‘‘What is Materialism?’’ Each sec- 
tion is prefaced by a short introduction, sometimes marked by 
rather sweeping statements, and each author’s contributions are 
begun by a biographical paragraph. While no two teachers are 
likely to agree on exactly what the development of American 
philosophy has been, many are likely to find this volume ‘‘an 
answer to classroom needs.”’ 

H. A. L. 


Mathematical Logic. WinuArD VAN OrMAN QuINE. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co. 1940. xiii+ 348 pp. $4.00. 


In the present work Professor Quine develops a new and im- 
proved system of mathematical logic which aims to be adequate 
for the needs of mathematical theory and the positive sciences, 
and which makes consistent use of the important advances in 
techniques and general approach to formal logic that have been 
made since the publication of Principia Mathematica. The book 
is intended to serve both as a textbook and as a treatise, so that 
while it expounds material familiar to readers of the literature, 
it also contains many novelties as well as interesting extensions of 
older results. Dr. Quine did not aim to write a ‘‘Mathematical 
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Logic Without Tears,’’ and partly because he has striven after 
elegance, logical economy, and precision, his book makes large de- 
mands upon the concentrated attention of its readers; but his ex- 
positions are uniformly clear and crisp, his illustrations are simple, 
and his discussions of general issues are consistently free from 
vague or irrelevant philosophic speculation. The book thus repre- 
sents a contribution to mathematical logic and is at the same time 
an authoritative introduction to modern points of view in formal 
logical research. It should make an admirable text for courses in 
mathematical logic. 

Its contents range from elementary to very advanced topics, 
though only a brief outline of the ground covered can be given here. 
Chapter I develops the theory of (unanalyzed) statement composi- 
tion, not in terms of the customary method of derivation, but on 
the basis of the so-called ‘‘matrix-method.’’ Chapter II intro- 
duces the variable and quantification. The limitations of the 
method of tabular calculation are indicated, so that subsequent to 
the formulation of appropriate axioms all further theorems are 
obtained by deduction from them. An interesting feature of the 
treatment is the exclusion of sentential matrices containing free 
variables (Russell’s ‘‘assertion of a propositional function’’) from 
the class of statements and theorems. Chapters III and IV develop 
the general theory of classes deductively. Dr. Quine shows that 
the three primitive notions of joint denial, universal quantification, 
and class membership are sufficient to define all the remaining 
notions of logic and mathematics. Chapter V treats of relations, 
and defines and establishes the fundamental ideas and theorems 
relevant to them. Mathematics in its more customary dress is 
reached in Chapter VI. The arithmetic of the natural numbers 
is first shown to be reducible to logic, though without the com- 
plications required in Principia. Dr. Quine then defines the crucial 
ideas in the theory of rational and real numbers and in general 
mathematical analysis; he does not explicitly show that the central 
theorems in these domains can be derived from his axioms with 
the help of the apparatus he assumes, though presumably this can 
in fact be done. The concluding Chapter VII offers a succinct 
account of a number of investigations in formal syntax. Several 
syntactical ideas are made precise, and the syntactical apparatus 
required for the preceding system of logic is axiomatized. The 
manner in which syntactical statements can be made self-applica- 
tive is explained, and finally the essential incompletability of every 
system of logic is demonstrated; in this connection Dr. Quine ob- 
tains some interesting new results. 

Readers not interested in the details of the formal constructions 
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may nevertheless find it worthwhile to note two points character- 
istic of Dr. Quine’s approach. His treatise is based squarely on 
the central distinction between the use and the mention of signs— 
between discoursing with and discoursing about a language—so 
that conditional statements and statements about logical implica- 
tion are taken to belong to different levels of inquiry. It would be 
desirable, accordingly, that those who still talk freely of the alleged 
‘‘pnaradoxical’’ nature of material implication, would make Dr. 
Quine’s clear discussion of this distinction part of their required 
reading. The other point concerns Dr. Quine’s development of 
the theory of classes without Russell’s theory of types. In place 
of the latter Dr. Quine proposes a much weaker restriction, so that 
many expressions ruled out as ‘‘meaningless’’ in Principia are 
retained as legitimate. An important consequence of this modifica- 
tion is that Peano’s axioms for the natural numbers can be derived 
from the general axioms of logic without the special axioms which 
Principia required ; and while this result is not altogether new, Dr. 
Quine has established it in a relatively simple manner. Accord- 
ingly, readers of his book will readily recognize as pointless one 
type of a still common criticism of the thesis concerning the re- 
ducibility of mathematics to logic. 
E. N. 


The Problem of Religious Knowledge. Douauas CiypE Macin- 
TosH. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1940. 
xvi + 390 pp. $3.50. 


This volume is a veritable encyclopedia of theological episte- 
mology; practically all conceivable types of theories regarding the 
nature of religious knowledge are classified, outlined, and criticized. 
The aim of this erudite enterprise is, first, to defend a monistic 
realism (perceptual intuition of reality) against dualistic realism 
(dogmatic or agnostic theisms) and idealism (‘‘imaginal’’ intui- 
tion of truth), and, secondly, to distinguish Macintosh’s own 
critical monistic realism from the doctrines of mysticism. Macin- 
tosh’s adaptation of the epistemology of critical realism to theol- 
ogy is probably familiar to the reader; suffice it to add here a few 
observations on his distinction between empirical and normative 
theology. 

The God whom we know perceptually, empirically is a process 
(in which we participate) by which the divine (supreme) values 
are actualized. This process exists as certainly as do other ‘‘fac- 
tors’’ making for entropy, cruelty, overpopulation, ete. The known 
God is immanent in the world, and strictly speaking (so it seems 
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to me) is less perceived as an object than he is exhibited in action 
and history. To transform the process into a transcendent reality 
behind the process implies a transcendental reference in perception, 
to which monistic realism is not necessarily committed. This God, 
Macintosh claims, is the God of prayer in so far as prayer is con- 
ceived as ‘‘a persistent practice not only of spiritual aspiration and 
concentrated attention upon the religious Object, but of absolute 
surrender and confident dependence in relation both to the religious 
Object and to the moral ideal, together with an attitude of willing- 
ness to act in the moral direction, or at least of ‘willingness to be 
made willing’’’ (pp. 196-197). The criterion for the ‘‘right- 
ness’’ of this ‘‘religious adjustment’’ is the ‘‘dependableness of 
the result’’ (p. 196). In other words the artist whose work turns 
out to have enduring beauty, the scientist who discovers an im- 
portant truth, the soldier who dies for freedom (provided freedom 
is victorious in the long run) are really men of prayer or religious 
adjustment. This is a somewhat strained use of ‘‘prayer’’ and 
‘‘religion,’’ but theology is a difficult language at best and there 
are much stranger theological languages current than Macintosh’s. 
The point is that the language, however strange, can express a 
fairly obvious ‘‘empirical’’ truth, whether it is religious or not. 

There is, however, another theology, a normative one, based not 
on knowledge but on faith. The normative God is the God we need, 
the God we love, an ideal providence and pattern (Christ, for ex- 
ample). He would ultimately save all men, would not work 
arbitrary miracles, would be absolutely just and forgiving, would 
provide ‘‘unending existence for every personal life that would 
make good use of the privilege’’ (p. 363), ete. This God is the 
object of ‘‘a merely anthropocentric normative science . . . not of 
divine reality but of religious faith’’ (p. 364). It may not be un- 
reasonable to believe that he exists (though Macintosh is not very 
critical on this point), but it is impossible to know that he exists. 

Is not the God of normative theology closer to what we ordi- 
narily mean by religion than the God of empirical theology? And 
does not prayer usually express faith rather than cognitive ‘‘right 
adjustment’’? The God we know we do not worship; it is the God 
we need to whom we pray. The God we know is one reality among 
many (and Macintosh does not even prove that God is one) ; the 
God we need may not exist. There is no doubt a bitter, empirical 
truth in these two theologies, but, after all, the contrast between 
cognitive and normative experience is exaggerated. For though 
we may all be certain that ‘‘divine qualities’’ are being realized, it 
takes faith more than knowledge to tell what these qualities are. 

H. W. S. 
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